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no friend. His relations pannot tolerate him.
He is a deeply aggrieved man, bitterly conscious
of his failure, and the worst of it is that it has
never yet occurred to him that he may be jtumself
to blame. He is so virtuous, so laborious, so just,
so entirely free from faults of every kind, that he
cannot possibly have even the grim satisfaction of
self-censure. He has instinctively obeyed every
copy-book maxim that was ever written ; he is one
of the very few men who cannot sincerely join in
the ^Confession, because it is impossible for him to
say that he has done those things that he ought
not to have done; and yet, with all his powers
and virtues, he is simply a tragic failure. No one
has a word to say for him; he can get no work;
he is an absolutely unnecessary person. Yet
there are positions which he could have held
with credit. He would have been an excellent
clerk, and a competent official. But now he is
simply a briefless barrister, without a friend in
the world.

He arrived very punctually to luncheon. He
is a small, sturdy man, with a big head, of a uni-
form, dull tint, as if it were carved out of a not
very successfully boiled chicken. He is bald, and
wears spectacles. He was rather primly dressed,
and everything about him gave a sense of careful
and virtuous economy, from the uncompromising
hardness of his heavy grey suit to the emphatic
solidity of his great boots. I had two rather lively
young men staying with me, and they behaved
with remarkable kindness. But Gregory put the